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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPs 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF RICHARD SAVAGE. 
Continued. 

But these reflections though they readily 
occurred to him in the first and last parts of 
his life, were, I am afraid, for a long time 
forgotten; at least they were, like many other 
maxims, treasured up in his mind, rather for 
show than use, and operated very little upon 
his conduct, however elegantly he might 
sometimes explain, or however forcibly he 
might inculcate, them. 

His degradation therefore from the condi- 

ion which he had enjoyed with such wanton 
thoughtlessness, was considered by many as 
an occasion to triumph. Those who had be- 
fore paid their court to him without success, 
soon return the contempt which they had 
suffered; and they who had received favours 
from him, for such favours as he could be- 
stow he was very liberal, did not always re- 
member them. So much more certain are 
the effects of resentment than of gratitude: it 
is not only to many more pleasing to recol- 
lect those faults which place others below 
them, than those virtues by which they are 
themselves comparatively depressed; but it 
is likewise more easy to neglect, than to re- 
compense; and ‘though there are few who 
will practise a laborious virtue, there will 
never be wanting multitudes that will indulge 
an easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed 
at the marks of contempt which his ill for- 
tune brought upon him, from those whom he 
hever esteemed, and with whom he never 


considered himself as levelled by any calami- | 


ties: and though it was not without some un- 
easiness that he saw some, whose friendship 
he valued, change their behaviour; he yet 
observed their coldness without much emo- 
tion, onsidered them as the slaves of fortune 
and the worshippers of prosperity, and was 
more inclined to despise them, than to la- 
ment himself, 


| 


} world. His story, though in reality not less | 
melancholy, was less affecting, because it was | 
no longer new; it therefore procured him no | 
Siew friends; and those who had formerly | 


relieved him, thought they might now consign 


junhappy; for the friends of lord Tyrconnel, 
_and of his mother, were sufficiently industri- 
lous to publish his weaknesses, which were 
‘indeed very numerous; and nothing was for- 
| gotten, that might make him either hateful 
or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such re- 
| presentations of his faults must make great 
numbers less sensible of his distress; many 


count which they received; many assisted 

| their calculation from malice or revenge; and 
| perhaps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better grace withdraw 
| their regard or withhold their assistance. 





Savage however was not one of those who 
| suffered himself to be injured with resist- 
| ance, nor was less dilligent in exposing the 
| faults of lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ob- 

tained at least this advantage, that he drove 


| him first to the practice of outrage and 
| 


the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came 
| ° ra ° 

with a number of attendants, that did no 
honour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee 


{ 


. i} 
apnnene ‘ e had le . a . 
| house. But it happened that he had left the | ning, where he makes a pompous enumera- 


place a few minutes, and his lordship had, l 


‘without danger, the pleasure of boasting 
how he would have treated him. Mr. Savage 
went next day to repay his visit at his own 
i house; but was prevailed on, by his domes- 


| 


tics, to retire without insisting upon seeing 
|| him. 
I 


Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. 


} Savage of some actions, which scarcely any | procured this performance a very favourable 


| provecations will be thought sufficient to 
| pustify; such as seizing what he had in his 
lodgings, and other instances. of wanton 


iden to others. He was now likewise consi- || 
|dered by many rather as criminal, than as || 


| who had only an opportunity to hear one | 
| part, made no scruple to propagate the ac- | 


{ | 
'violence; for he was provoked so much by 


{ 
} 








tl 

o augm anggeeminish 
pt. That the anger of Mr. 
Savage should be kept alive, is not strange, 
because he felt every day the consequences 
of the quarrel; but it might reasonably have 
been hoped, that lord Tyrconnel might have 
relented, and at lenght have forgot those 
provocations, which, however they might 
have once inflamed him, had not in reality 
much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never 
suffered him to solicit a reconciliation; he 
returned reproach for reproach, and insult 
for insult; his superiority of wit supplied the 
disadvantages of fortune, and enabled him 






seeme 
their resen 





| \o form a party, and prejudice great num- 
1 
| } 


> in his favour. 
But though this might be some gratifica- 
tiun to his vanity, it afforded very little re- 
lief to his necessities; and he was very fre- 
quently reduced to uncommon hardships, of 
which, however, he never made any meal 


| or importunate complaints, being formed 
} . . . 

| rather to bear misery with fortitude, than 
| enjoy prosperity with moderation. 


He now thought himself again at liberty 
to expose the cruelty of his mother, and 
therefore, I believe, about this time, pub- 
lished The Bastard, a poem remarkably for 
the vivacious sallies of thought in the begin- 


tion of the imaginary advantages of base 
birth; and the pathetic sentiments at the end, 
where he recounts the real calamities which 
he suffered by the crime of his parents. 
The vigour and spirit of the verses, the 


| peculiar circumstances of the author, the 


novelty of the subject, and the notoriety of 


| the story to which the ailusions are made, 


| dispersed, and 


It does not appear that, after this return of | cruelty, by which he increased the distress | 
his wants, he found mankind equally favour- 
able to him, as at his first appearance in the 


,of Savage, without any advantage to him- | 


} self. 
i 








reception; great numbegs were immediately 
editions were multiplied 
with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publica- 
tion, which Savage used to relate with great 


satisfaction. His mother, to whom the poem 














not. aasajgienats retire nae cnn 
* elibesal herself from 
ner did. the repinitloael 
‘ad, than she hea 
$ of concourse, nor” 





who ha as s 
then to pa im, and 
hang him, was not able to be 
sentation of her own conduct; but fled from 
reproach, though she felt no pain from guilt, 
and left Bath with the 

ter herself among the crowds of London. 


















































ye repre- 


utmost haste, to shel- 


Thus Savage had the satisfaction of 
ing, that though he could not reform his 
mother, he 
did not always suffer alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this 
increase of his poetical reputation, was suf- 
ficient for some time the 
miscries of want, which this performance 
did ‘not much alleviate; for it was sold for a 
very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though 
the S$ Was sO uncommon that five 
impressions were sold, of which many were 


to overbalance 


succes 
undoubtedly very numerous, had not genes | 
rosity sufficient to admit the unhappy writer 
to any of the profit, 

The sale of this poem was always mention- 
savage with the 
and referred to by 


ed by S 
heart, : 


his abilities. It wasindeed the only production 
ception. 

But though he did not lose the eppor 
to the suffrages of mankind when they 


of himself 
nor found any thing sacred in 


esteem to depend 


sure him; he 
that the 
right, observed how 


of expecting public would 


slowly poetical 
had often forced 
contented himself with the 


of judgement, and w: 


applaus 


to judgment, who did not 


But he 


applaud him. 




































ds to! 


find- | 
' 


could punish her, and that he | 


utmost elevation of 
him as an incontest- } 
able proof of a general acknowledgement of 


of which he could justly boast a general _re- 


unity 
which success gave him, of setting a h@h 
rate on his abilities, but paid due deference 
were 
given in his favour, he did not suffer his | 
upon others, | 
the voice of | 
the people when they were inclined to cen- 
then readily showed the folly | 
judge }} 
merit | 
its way into the world; he | 
e of men 
s somewhat disposed to 
exclude all those from the character of men 


was at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the 


ee 


2 aOR Mt ut mem no ome 


sof his works, and imputed the slow ~ 
heir sale to other causes; either they 
plished at atime when the town was 
Wy, Otdben the attention of the public 
by some struggle in the par- 
some other object of general | 
br they were by the neglect of the | 
ot diligently dispersed, or by bis 

advertised with sufficient fre- 
Address, or industry, or liberality 
ways wanting; and the blame was lai. 
Meer on any person than the author. 

By arts like these, arts which every man 
practises in some degree, and to which to 
much of the lite tranquillity of life 1s to be 
ascribed, Savage was always able to live a 
peace with himself. iad he indeed only ¥ 
made use of these expedients to alleviate the 
loss or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
| other advantages, which it is not in man’s! 
power to bestow upon himself, they might | 
have been justly mentioned as instances of a || 
philosophical mind, and very proyerly pro-| 
| posed to imitation of multitudes, who, for 


‘impute all deviations from the right to fe 
reign causes, it Is certain that he was upon 
every occasion too easily reconciled to him- 
self, and that he appeared very little to regret 
those practices which had impaired his re- 
putation. The reigning error of his life was, 
; that he mistook the love for the practice of 
| virtue, and was indeed not so much a good 
| man, as the friend of goodness. 

| This at least must be allowed him, that he 
| always preserved a strong sense of the dig- 
| nity, the beauty, and the necessity of virtue, 
and that he never contributed deliberately to 
spread corruption amongst mankind. His ac- 
tions, which were generally precipitate, were 
often blameable; 
productions of study uniformly tended to the 
exaltation of the mind, and the propagation 
| of morality and picty. 

These writings may improve mankind, 
when his failings shall be forgotten; and 
therefore he must be considered, upon the 
whole, as a benefactor to the world; nor can 
his person example do any burt, since, who- 
ever hears of his faults, will hear of the mise- 
ries which they brought upon him, and 
which would deserve less pity, had not his 
condition been such as made his faults par- 
donable. He may be considered as a child 
every thing were esteemed according to its || €sposed to all the temptations of indigence, 
real value; and that men would secure them- || 4t an age when resolution was not yet 
| selves from being disappointed in their en- strengthened by conviction, nor virtue con- 

deaveuté’ tiite nbiinehe, by placing it only || Htmed by habit; a circumstance which in his 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained; but | Bastard he laments in a very affecting man- 
if adventitious and foreign pleasures must be | | her: 


~¢J ib ; benetit, || No mother’s care 
| pursued, it would be perhaps of some beneiit, | Shielded my infant innocence with prayer: 


but his writings being the 











| want of diverting their imaginations with the 
same afflictions | 





dexterity, languish under 

which might be easily removed. 
It were doubtless to be wished, that truth | 

and reason were universally prevalent; that 


| 
i} 
i] 
| 
i} 


| since that pursuit must frequently be frait- No father’s guardian hand my youth maintain’d, 
less, if the practice of Savage could be|| aiid forth my virtues, or from vice restrain’d. 
thought, that folly might 
folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxica- 
tion must not be concealed; nor mdeed can 


any one, after 


be an antidote to|| The Bastard, however it might provoke or 


mortify his mother, could not be expected to 
melt her to compassion, so that he was still 
under the same wart of the necessities of 
life; and he therefore exerted all the interest 
| which his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes, 
could procure, to obtain upon the death of 
Eusden, the place of poet laureat, and pro- 
| secuted his application with so much dili- 
wiser by his sufferings, nor preserved by one || gence, that the king publicly declared it his 
misfortune from falling into another. He pro- intention to bestow it upon him; but such 
was the fate of Savage, that evea the king, 
' when he intended his advantage, was disap- 
pointed in his schemes; for the lord Cham- 
berlain, whe bas the disposal of the laurel, 
, as one of the appendages of his office, either 
rom the light of reason, |) giq not know the king’s design, or did not 
| approve it, or thought the nomination of the 
wished to || jaureat an encroachment upon his rights, 
and therefore bestowed the laurel upon Col- 
He is even accused, after having lulled his | ley Cibber. 
| imagination with those ideal opiates, of hav- || Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a re- 
| ing tried the same experiment upon his con- solution of appiying to the queen, that, hav- 


having observed the lie ot 


| Savage, need to be cautioned against it. By 
imputing none of his miseries to himself, he 
inuc -d to 


cont act upon the same principles, 


and to follow the same path; was never made 


cecded throughout bis life to tread the same | 
f em 
steps on the same circle; always applauding 
¥ X. 


| his past conduct, or at least forgetting it, to | 
/amuse himself with phantoms of happiness, |, 
which were dancing before him; and willing- | 
iy turned his eyes f 
it would have discovered t 
shown 


when he illusion, 


and him, what he never 


see, his real state. 


N 
i science; and, haying accustomed himself to i ing once giv en him life, she would enable 
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short pogm on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of Volunteer Laureat. 


fixed tothe poem, when he afterwards re- 
‘printed it in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
from whence I have copied it entire,” as this | 
was one of the few attempts in which Mr. | 


PHILADELPHIA 





NN 
him to support it, and therefore published « 


The event of this essay he has himself re- 
lated in the foltowing letter, which he pre- 





Savage succeeded. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, 
YHE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
M. DUPORTAIL, 


Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 





jnterspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
Life of the late 
COUNT PULASKL 
Continued. 
Pulaski here interrupts his daughter with 
a certain degree of harshness: Indiscreet and | 





————————— 


weak woman! exclaimed he, is it before me | 
that you dare to hold such a discourse as | 
this? 
Alas! replied she in a mild accent; alas! | 
must I forever tremble for the life of a father | 
and a husband! Lodoiska also made the most | 
affecting complaints to me, and sighed after 
a more happy futurity, while fortune was 
preparing for us the most crucl reverse. 

Our Cossacks, placed at the eut-posts, now 
came in from all parts, and informed us that | 
the Russian army was approaching. Pulaski 
reckoned on being attacked at break of day; 
but he was not: however, about the middle / 
of the following night, I was informed that 
the enemy was preparing to force our en- 
trenchments. 

Pulaski, always ready, always active, was | 
actually defending them: during the course 
of this fatal night, he atchieved every thing | 
that might have been expected from his) 
valour and experience. 

We repel the assailants no less than five | 
different times; but they returned unceasing- | 
ly to the charge, pour in fresh troops at every | 
new aitack, and, during the last one, penc- | 
irate into the very heart of our camp by three 
different avenues, and at one and the same | 
time. 

Zaremba was killed by my side; a crowd 
of nobles fell in this bloody action; the enemy 
refused to give any quarter. Furious at see- 
ing all my friends perish before my eyes, I 
resolved to precipitate myself into the midst 
of the ‘Russian battalions. 

Heedless man! exclaims Pulaski, what 


ip en nn 





* The poem is inserted in the lage eollection. 


|| forms us, that a very astonishing piece of 
|pnews had spread abroad on the former even- 
| ing, and began to be confirmed, according to 


blind fury urges you toward 
tion? My army is entirely ro 
—but my courage still remaig 
we perish useless here? Let 7 
will conduct you into climes whe 
raise up wew enemies against the 
name. Let us live, since we can st 
our country! Let us save ourselves, 
save Lodoiska! 


of a castle that was not altogether unknown } 





| 


Lodoiska! am I capable of abandonj 
her? 

We instantly run to her tent—we are 
scarce in time: we carry her off; precipitate | 


i] 


' 


forth, and present ourselves before the gate 





to us, 

It indeed belonged to a noble Pole, who 
had served during some time in our army. | 
Micislas instantly comes forth, and offers an | 
asylum, which he advises us, however, to 
make use of for a few hours only. He in- | 


] 


which the king himself had been carried 





away out of Warsaw; that the Russians had i 


pursued the conspirators, and brought back | 
the monarch to his capital; and that, in fine, 
it was talked of putting a price upon the | 
head of Pulaski, who was suspected of being | 
the author of this treason. 

Believe me, says he, when I assure you, 
whether you have engaged or not in this 
bold plot, that you ought to fly; leave your 
uniforms here, which will assuredly betray 





\ 





you: I will instantly supply you with clothes 


isk, I myself will conduct her to the place 
which you have chosen for your retreat. 


Lodoiska now interrupts Micislas: the | 


place of my retreat shall be that of their 


| 


which are less remarkable; and as to Lodo- 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
j 


flight, for I will accompany them every 
where. 


she was unable to sustain the fatigue inci- 
dent to such a long journey, and that besides 
we should be liable to continual dangers. 
The greater the peril is, replies she, the 
more I ought to partake it with you. You 
have repeated to me a hundred times, that 
the daughter of Pulaski ought not to be an 
ordinary woman. For the last eight years | 
have constantly lived in the midst of alarms; 
I have seen nothing been scenes of carnage 
and horror. Death has environed me on all 
sides, and menaced me at every moment; 
will you not permit me to bruve it now by 
your side? Is not the life of Lodoiska, con- 
nected with that of her father? Lovzinski, 


ourselves into the neighbouring woods, and | bu 
on the next morning we venture to sally | wifg 





| 








willnot the stroke that fells you to the ground 










Aw e that I o nd you— 


my re; ntains its empire. 
But p 
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y griefi— 
my despair— 
My father! Lovzinski! hear me, both of 












































| You; I am determined to accompany you 
| every where! 


Yes, I will follow you every where, cruel 
men; I will follow you in spite of your- 


| Selves! 


Lovzinski, if your wife has lost all ¢he 
rights she had over your heart, recollect at 
least, her who was once the mistress of your 
affections. 

Recal to your remembrance that frightful 
night, when I was about to perish in the 
flames; that terrible moment when you as- 
cended the burning tower, cryiug out, let me 
live or die with Lodoiska! 

That which you felt at that terrible mo- 
ment, I now experience! I know no greater 
evil than that of being separated from you; 
I now exclaim in my turn, let me either live 
or die with my father and my husband. 

Unfortunate wretch! what will become of 
me, if you should forsake me. Reduced to 
the cruel situation of bewailing you both, 
where shall 1 find a solace for my miseries? 
Will my children console me?—Alas! in 


i two years death has snatched four away 
Pulaski represents to his daughter, that ] . 


from me; and the Russians, equally pitiless 
as death itself, have bereaved me of the last! 
I have only you remaining in the world, and 
even you wish to abandon me! my father! 
my husband! Will such dear connexions us 
these be insensible to my sufferings! Have 
compassion, take pity on your own Lodoiska. 
¥ * * . * * * * * * * * * 

Her tears now intercepted her speech). 
Micislas wept; my heart was torn with an- 
guish. You are resolved to accompany us, 


| my daughter—be it so; I consent, says Pu- 


laskiz: but I wish that heaven may not pun- 
ish me for my complaisance! 

Lodoiska now embraces us both with as 
much joy as if all our ills had been at an end, 
bleave two letters with Micislas,; which be 
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trinkets, all the 
take leaV€ of Micis 
regain the woods. 
Pulaski now communicates tdW@s the de- | 
sign which he had formed. of taking refuge 
in Turkey. He hoped to be employed in a | 
situation equal to his rank and his abilities, in | 
the armies of the grand signior, who had, for 
_ the two last years, with some difficulty, sus- | 
tained a disastrous war against the Russians. | 
Lodoiska did not appear in the least af- 
frighted at the long journey which we had to 
make; “i as she could neither be known nor 
sought after, she insisted upon going out to 
reconnoitre the adjacent country, and at the | 
same time charged herself with the fatiguing | 
but important task of bringing us the provi- | 
sions which we stood in need of. | 
As soon as the day appeared, we retired | 
into the woods; hid either in the trunks of || 
trees, or in the thick groves of pines, we | 
waited impatiently for the return of night, 
on purpose to continue our march. It was 
thus, that, during several weeks, we were 
enabled to escape from the search of a mulii- 
tude of different bodies of Russian troops, 





























and who pursued us like so many blood- | 
hounds, animated with the passions of hatred 
and revenge. 

One day as Lodoiska, still disguised as a 
peasant, was returning 


from a neighbouring 


purchase the provisions which she was now 
conveying to us, two Russian marauders at- 
tacked her at the entry of the forest in which 
we were concealed. 

After having robbed, they prepared to strip 
her. At the shrieks which she uttered, we 
hastened from our retreat, and the two ruf- | 
fians immediately betake themselves to flight 
upon our appearance: but we were greatly 
alarmed lest they should recount this adven- | 
ture to their companions, whose suspicions, 
aroused by this singular rencounter, might 
induce them to come and drag us from our 


asylum. , 













| frankly informed us, that a number of troops | 


Poland to be taken prisoner, and carried off 
| from the midst of his own capital. 


| horses without being discovered. 


\ 
} 
| 

} 

| 

| 

' 

| 

| 

} 

i 

' 

| 


| extensive signification, a man must appro-| 
| priate not a little of his time and serious at- | 
| tention. 


hamlet, where she had gone on purpose to | 
| it requires six or seven years to qualify an’ 
| artist to practice the most lowly and me- 


ordinary exertions of intellect are requisite, | 

| ho much longer time should be necessary to| 

’ 7 . Pi 
acquire the principles and practice of an ex- | 


i" 
ie 


| 
! 


the science which I am defending takes a 
| most comprehensive field of knowledge into 


| its circle. It must of course appear plain that | 
who were sent out on purpose to discover us, || 





{A REPERTORY. 





fatiguing journey, we entered 


judgment and all the noblest faculties of the 
i wept at leaving his native 


human mind are indispensable! Let apy man 
of common capacity take a view of the sub- 
exclaims he, with a mournful | ject; let him behold the science of physic in 
t least I have faithfully served you, || all its relations; let him see the bearings and 
sow only go into exile, that I may be | dependencies of all natural knowledge on the 
to serve you again. | subject of the physicians inquiry; let him 
many fatigues had exhausted the || read the works of some of the writers on 
Ength of Lodoiska. Arrived at Novogorod, || medicine; and establish in his mind its lead- 
resolved to stop there on purpose to give || ing principles, and then he will be enabled to 
1er time to recover her strength. It was our || judge whether the healing art be of easy or 
design to remain for some days, but some of || of difficult attainment. 
;the country people whom we questioned, There are few persons, those destined to 
the practice of physic excepted, who give 
| themselves any trouble to inquire into the 
merits of medicine. Such only, however, who 
have some knowiedge of the subject are ca- 
pable of perceiving the gross and abominable 
| blunders into which quackery falls. The ig- 
norant pretender in medicine calls not reason 
to his aid, he has frequently no powers of 
reason to call; his compounds are made up 
at hazard, and after having been administered 
to a few who would most probably have re- 
covered by the aid of nature alone, and their 
|| efficacy attested by nobody knows who, they 
are dignified by some sounding title as would 
make us believe that we are in possession of 
the elixir of immortality so much desired 
and at more than one time supposed to have 
been discovered by the quacks of formerages, 
and are then puffed off to the public in the 
newspapers of the day. The wise and the 
well informed disdain such contemptible pre- 
tences to superior ingenuity, but the credu- 
lent and theignorant consume their property, 
endanger their constftutions and their lives, 
by the injudicious and intemperate use of 
powerful and noxious drugs, and thus en- 
courage hypocrisy and fraud, and repress the 
conscious and unassuming merit that, de- 
spising the petty arts of accumulating wealth, 
will not, unasked, afford rational and effica- 
cious advice which might benefit the consti- 
tution and prolong existence. 





were in motion, in that neighbourhood, on) 
| purpose to arrest a certain person of the name i 
| of Pulaski, who had occasioned the king of | 





Just alarmed at this intellirence, we re- 
main but a few hours in this town, where we, 
however, found means to purchase some. 


To be continued. 





For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. LXXXI. 
Fierce factions rage, 
Which e’en the public danger can assuage. 
Crawford. 
In my last essay I threw out some obser- 
vations on the present state of medicine in 
this place, and propose in this paper to con- 
tinue the subject, that one more effort may 
be made to root out a formidable and grow- 
ing evil. 
I hope I have said sufficient to prove that 


j 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





in order to become a physician in its true and 


Two or three writers have exhibited 
the insignificance of the pretensions of a|| The rational and scientific physician pre- 
man without study to the character of a phy-|| tends not to be infallable. He knows the de- 
sician, in a very striking light. If, say they, ficiencies of his art and never conceals them; 
but he also knows that unless reason is the 
medium, no cure can be effected; and he is 
confident from the analysis of patent medi- 
cines and experience of their powers, that it 
is unreasonable to administer them with any 
| expectation of their producing salutary ef- 
fects on the system He knows that if men 
who have been studious in acquiring every 
thing which belongs to the profession of phy- 
sic, scientifically speaking, are unable to con- 
quer disease, it is hardly to be expected that 
persons of little or no education should be 
capable of performing what reason was un- 
able to do. 





chanical craft, in whith none but the most | 


slted and extensive science, in which genius, |! 





+ Polesia is a name given to the palatine of Breste, || 
in Lithuania; Breste, Briescia, or Bregsici, is situat- |! 
| ed upon the banks ef the river Bog. 








+ There are several towns of this name in Rus- : 
sia. This seems to have been Novogerod Welicki, | | 
or Great Novogorod, the ray ofa duchy of the | 
same name. 
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Man appears to be, naturally, a cre- 
dulous animal. He believes all that is told 
him, tili he discovers a falsehood, and this 
discovery being frequently repeated, he 
learns to guard himself from the wiles and 
machinations of the world. Disease, says a 
great writer, makes man a selfish and timid 
creature; he catches on every thing for sup- 
port, and flies with most alacrity for relief to 
that man who pretends to be most acquainted 
with the case, and talks most of his own sur- 
prising powers. Thus quackery arose, and 
thus it is supported. There is at this time a 
man in Liverpool who calls himself doctor 
Solomons whose advertisements only amount 
annually to the enormous sum of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, and who makes many thousand 
pounds yearly out of the broken glass in his 
shop. Such is the force of credulity, such are 
the fruits of quackery; if it were possible to 
disregard the dictates of reason and humani- 
ty, physicians had better throw aside their 
books, study no more, supply themselves with 
vegetable cordials, itch ointments, and grand 
restoratives, set up shops, cheat the people, 
and grow rich. 

Some of our doctors would have us be- 
lieve that they possess a magic power; they 
talk of medicated apparatus and metallic 
points as wizzards would of their wands, and 
endeavour to teach us that there is virtue in 
their very touch. 

The quack always professes to cure incur- 
able diseases; but this, experience teaches us, 
is not sufficient to condemn them. They are 
still run after and praised for gods and will 
continue so as long as health and life are mat- 
ters of no consideration. 

PETER PEACEABLE, 
~—_— 


For the Repertory. 


ceives in himself, when the first transports 


of new felicity have subsided, and his 


is a state between gaiety and unconcern, 
the act or emanation of a mind at leisure to 
regard the gratification of another.” Its ob- 
vious tendency is certainly to require of us 
an exhibition of all the social and moral 
qualities with which our minds are blessed, 
to every one, without regarding his situation. 
In its most abstract and confined sense, it 
only considers ourselves, and directs its in- 
fluence in us to meliorate our own condi- 








first view appear to be the same both in 
their meaning and tendency. With regard 
to the latter there is an essential difference. 
Selfishness induces us to contemn and de- 
spise the sense and good nature of others, 
and in endeavouring to draw a comparison 
between those of our own with theirs, we 
perceive iy our own judgment such a mani- 
fest superiority in ourselves, that we increase 
our disgust towards then. But good humour 
is the cement and basis of society in general 
and therefore it gives us an accurate picture 
cf our own evil habits, and in coutrasting 
them with those of others, we are excited to 
amend them and to make others as our mo- 
dels in endeavouring to effect this design. 
This is the most extensive sense which can 
be given to good humour with respect to 
circumstances and persons. The bounds 
which civility prescribe keep us in awe and 
dread of breaking through tiem without 





To treat with becoming dignity and re- 
spect those around us, procures for us thei 
esteem and regard. A good deportment is 


certainly required of us in ail our relations in | 


life. The exterior manners and accomplisii- 
ments are greatly improved by exhibiting to 
society the numerous qualities which induces 
us to submit to the acts of good humour. 
The several deficiencies which we often ob- 
serve in the behaviour of some must obvious- 
ly result from a total neglect of the artificial 
graces of the mind. Under the impressions 
of self sufficiency and supposing that we pos- 
sess enough of this requisite trait, we some- 
times give loose to all those ill restrained 


. torrents of rusticity, which are characteristic 


of a savage nature. 
Dr. Johnson in his Rambler gives us an exs 


eellent definition of good humour.“ Good bu- 


mour” he saysy “ may be defined a habit of be- 


considering to the utmost extent what iil 
effects may arise to us from the violation of 
iis lujunctions. 





in thelr kinds and mMitricate in their relations. 
it produces * mutual benevoience” 


10 OIC 
anoiher im sociciy and levels all distinction 
| velween high and iow. ihe diflerent dispo- 
sillons which are so uulversalily seen in Lhe 
society of the world forbid us trom ascrib- 
ng to all this most particular effects of it. 
ludeed the disungushing marks that we ob- 
serve in €very one olien give us different 
seniiments with regard to good humour. 
We oiten, in examining the character and 
principal actions gf some, ave apt to attribute 
to ail the sume eficcis. Pbis gives us a vad 
and prejudiced view of it: for in observiiy 
the several predominan. passions in some, 
we imbive an unneavural and deep rooted ayer- 








ing pleased, a constant and perennial softness | 
of manner, easiness of approach and suavity | 
of disposition, like that which every man per- | 


thoughts are only kept.in motion by a slow | 
succession of soft impulses. Good humour 


tion, without showing any commiseration at | 
the misfortunes of others. In this case it is | 
sometimes classed with selfishness. In many | 
instances they bear the same allusioif and at | 


| 
| 


{ 


| 


| of good humour. Benevolence, as was sé 


, of men” into a firm and immoveable basis 


\ fies the disposition of savages by good @ 


i} 
i| 


tion with theirs, 


| hearts furnish us with an inexhaustible f 


|means capable of continuing its course sq 


| the high condition of one nor the mean agi 


| way to the feelings of compassion. It p ; 
ceeds in the same path, solely actuated 
|| one great motive, to benefit its fellow er 
‘Lhe etiects of good humour are various | 


| maturity. 


ings, “actuated by reason and governed] ‘te 


sion or bias against it. But to make a fi 





the criterion to judge of all is surely a p 






































































version of judgment. If we would examif 
the various shades and defects in many, 
would immediately perceive that they pr 
ceed from some vice or injurious vie 
which they form upon some virtue or el 
as emanating from vices which are firn 
fixed in their hearts. This gives us a clea 
insight into the beauties and happy effedmy 


before, is one of the most leading. The anit " 
able sentiments which it instils into off 
of goodness which gives us the will of iy 
proving every opportunity to extend our be 
nevolent hand to the necessitous. The sul 
stantial acts of kindness which a heart, am 
mated by it, will give, are used to suppq 
good humour in all. the various channég 
through which it runs, and to supply it wi 


further. The vicissitudes of this life ined 
more and more this “ heavenly trait” to ro 
its latent energies, to stand forth in the ca 
of aillicted humanity. 

Good humour also levels all distinctiogit 
between high and low. In its efforts to be . 4 
fit mankind it never takes into considerati@aa 


debased of another. The equality in hus 
nature forms one of the principal motives # 
that man who is influenced by good hume 
to contribute his efiorts to “ blend all ordd 


friendly intercourse. A benevolent heart 
never retarded by observing the various cd 
ditions in the world from obeying the 
tates of pure charity. Neither the exalt 
state of one class in society nor the low cd 
dition of the other can present obstacles sqm 
ficiently powerful to prevent it from givilaNy 


4 


tures. It continués jn the same course, | 
trepid and determined to bring its efforts 


Among the many effects which result fr@ 
good humour, there is ove which pres 
itself to our consideration and which oug 
not to be passed over. It distinguishes 
society of civilized persons from the mis 
able condition of savages, and exhibits to¥ 
the various states of iit among the nations§ 
the world. The ficrceness which exem@em 


mour, and making a comparison of our site 
is iiwmanized ito thé 
qualities wisich indicate the socicties of | 
4 


civilization, Weare forcibly drawn to vig 
Py 
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ith phy and t 
bie state of those unhappy 


) compassionate the lament- 






















































mortals who give 
nm unrestrained rein to passions which involve 
heir minds in still deeper mazes of barbari- 


ude, when examining the doleful and wan- 


We are irresistably influenced by grati- 


wn which is regulated by the established 
rder of civilization, and placed upon the 
Basis upon which society has been 
Bxed by the wisdom of man should actuate 
Bs to endeavour 


Mf those beings, who know nothing of * its 


veets,” 
»¢ how to establish an organization of 


*hich they have shown so abundantly on 


ae another. 
| We often have a good and accurate view 


ted to see the several corruptions which 


and to examine the deiects of it in our 
ne, and thus to Jook into our own hearts, 
yd to expel from them those contaminating 
ces, which, if encouraged and suffered to 
main, may do us permanent and substan- 
i injury. We can also form our actions by 
m serving the various crimes which we al- 
ys have an opportunity of scrutinizing, 


those. men who have shone most conspi- 
ous for their personal purity and correct- 
vss of morals, without prejudice to our- 
ives our counting upon an injury as re- 
Mting from the considerations which we 
ny form upon those who ttave done honour 
the age in which they lived. 

‘These are some of the benefits emanating 
im the cultivation of good humour. Though 


srrated them, and taken them in too ex- 
sive asense, yet Upon a more minute ex- 
ination we think it will be seen that we 


i general light. We may also be accused 
having wandered from the subject which 


jew to throw additional light upon it. We 
eerely hope that the effects which we have 
a considering as resulting from good hu- 
ur may have a tendency to impress the 
der with a determination to increase that 
jwhich he already possesses. 


VERUS, 

































’ ; ; ; ; | 
ering life which they lead, and that of our | 
yundation of political economy. The firm || 


to effect a change in that } 


and who only regard the aggran- | 
izement of one another, without consider- | 


memselyes intoa body that by the prudence, | 


yany occasions, might be rendered perma- | 
ent and which might give them the rude | 
Astincts of one that would hereafter be con- | 
sntrated into one undividéd connexion with | 


* society in the present day. We are ena- | 


ive for ages been gradually creeping into | 


hcl to make as our standards the characters | 


first sight we may have appeared to have | 


re only shown good humour in its true | 


intended to discuss, but it was done with | 
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| 
| Why Fungus, why Grummet, how silent ye are! 
| You must rouse from your dozing, I vow and de- 
| clare; 


For the Repertory. 


| Else soon will the wreathes that encircle your brows 
|| Be wither’d by time and oblivion’s snows. 


| "T'was thus, as we sat by the fire’s warm blaze, 
| When the evenings were long and too short were 
the days, 
That I strove to induce them to figure again 
| In Repertory’s columns, but coax’d them in vain. 





| For they said that the days of their youth had gone | 
by, 


{ 
| And the muse could not longer embrighten the eye | 
Once sunk in its orbit, nor lighten the breast | 
| That age had weigh’d down and its vigour depress’d. | 

| 


The doctor was caught in dejection’s dark web, 

For no longer existed his faithful old Deb; 

Papa, too, was churlish; the gout in his head 

Bade pleasantness fly and brought gloom in its 
stead. 


When I talk’d of the pleasures that poetry gave, 
|, The delight of the learn’d and the joy of the brave, | 
|| Pa call’d me rude names, without reason orrule, | 
| Nay he e’en so far went as to call me old fool. 

! 

| 


He said for his part he’s determined to wrestle 
With business in future and stick to his pestle, 
And that scribbling of essays and courting the muse 
Had seldom brought ought but a critic’s abuse. 


| 

Too sad is the fate of a poet, he said 

With a sigh, if he labaurs for raiment and bread; 
| Our old friend Trochaic illustrates the question, 
Who found his dry crust very hard of digestion. 











| To conclude, Messrs. Editors, our young days have 
gone by, 

And pale is each cheek and deep sunken each eye; 

Then why should we write or breathe rudely the | 
lay, 

Since our power to please has evanish’d away? 


i} 





| And now e’er I bid to the muses adieu, 

And forever shrink back from your knowledge and 

view, 

| Friends Glormon and Wiggle, f offer a hand 

For the pressure of friendship so pure and so | 
bland. 


| Some time when the scene may be distant, and 
years 
Have roll’d far on their course, and the retrospect 
chears, 
tecal Clementina, unthoughtful and wild, 
Whose verse neither spleen nor ill nature defiled. 
CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 
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LIFE. 
Life, how fleeting are thy moments, 
How delusive are thy shows, 
Kindling hope and expectation, 
Vanishing in gloomy woes. 


Youth with fancy wild and giddy 
Catches joy’s deceitful smiles; 
Thinks the world is pure and charming, 


Ah! the world is full of wiles. , 















ee 





Little dost thou know its dangers, 
Little dost suspect its snares, 

All its smiles are inward curses, 
Allits seeming joys are cares. 

Let not then this world enchant thee, 
Nor engross thy youthful heart, 

Though it seems sincere and friendly, 
O! it is a world of art. 

When thou seest a beauteous female, 
Youth, beware her witching charms; 

Oft is vice within her bosom, 
Oft pollution in her arms. 


Never let the glare of riches 
Catch from thee a longing gaze, 
They are fleeting and uncertain, 
Aud but ostentation’s blaze. 
Let not pride thy bosom enter, 
Youth, itis a dangerous guest; 
All thy moments ’twill embitter, 
Kindling hell within thy breast. 
Bear thyself with honest firmness, 
Be unerring to thy trust, 
Be to thy inferior’s friendly, 
Be unto thine equals just. 
And let soul-illuming virtue 
Point to thee her blest abode, 
And let hope when life is closing 
Fly for succour to thy God. 
a 
Selected for the Repertory. 
THE CASTLE OF DUNSINNAN. 

The author of the “ Statistical account of 
Scotland,” happened, Anno 1772, to take an 
excursion to Perthshire, and being accident- 
ally led to visit the remains of Dunsinnan 
castle, took a sketch of them, as they appear- 
ed at that time, and collected all the tradi- 
tions respecting the history of Macbeth, that 


were current in the neighbourhood. The 
story purported, that Macbeth, after his ele- 


|| vation to the throne, had resided for ten years 
| in Carnbeddee, in the neighbouring parish of 


St. Martin’s, which the country people call 
Cambath, or Macbeth’s castle, and where the 
vestiges of his castle are still to be seen. 
During those times, witchcraft was very pre- 
valent in Scotland, and two of the most fa- 
mous witches in the kingdom lived on each 
hand of Macbeth, one at Collace, the other 
not far from Dunsinnan house, at a place 
called the cape. Macbeth, taking a super- 
stitious turn, applied to them for advice; and 
by their counsel he built a lofty castle, upon 
the top of an adjoining hill, since called Dun- 
sinnan, which, in the Galic language, signi- 
fies the hill of ants, implying the great labour 
and industry so essentially requisite for collect- 
ing the materials of so vast a building. It was 
by nature strong, as well as fortified by art, 
being partly defended hy high outer rocks, 
and partly surrounded by an outer wall 
which enclosed a considerable space of 


b 
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nace naa cree sinalbaaI. 
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ground, for exercising the men, &c. There || probable that the occurrences, as narrated 
was also a fosse, which joined the wall and || by Shakspeare, and the traditions of the 
outer rocks, and a high rampart which en- || country, could have borne so strong a re- 
vironed the whole, and defended the castle, | semblance, unless he had gathered them on 
itself large and well fortified. From the top || the spot himself, or employed some other 
of the hill there is an extensive view of above || person for that purpose. The only material 
fifty miles every way, comprehending Fife- || difference is, that, according to tradition, 
shire, the hills in the neighbourhood of Edin- || Macbeth’ threw himself from the top of a 
burg, Glen-Almond, Creeff, the hills in the || rock; but the narration of Shakspeare is | 
Reighbourhood of Blair-Athol, and Braemar; much more poetical, that makes him fall by |) 
Strathmore also, and a great part of Angus, || the hand of Macduff whom he had SO great- 
are immediately under view. In short, there |} ly injured. 








| 

could not be a more commanding situation. | 
When Malcolm Canmore came into Scot- From the London Monthly. Magazine. | 

iC rted by English auxiliaries, to 
oe ee * . SKETCH OF PALESTINE BY M. DE CHA- || 


recover his dominions from Macbeth the TSAUBRIAND 
giant, as the country people call him, he biiededed 
marched first towards Dunkeld, in order to}, European would not readily imagine | 
i i who had promised to ae : : . | 
meet with those ne th. Thi ee Se tn | what the pacha did with this booty. He affixed || 
soin hi . > north. This 1 to | : . 1 
join him from as " Seats Bie tithes toeach of these animals a price of about treble 
Birnam wood, where accidentally y wer 


 aeaatasidll ab Kilian its value. He then sent the whole of them so 
i a y yction 0 , , ee 
niecelynry oY pi aguonigs , irl estimated to the butchers, to various indivi- 
60 ’ 7 ‘pament their bon- , 

meade cre ieannanediegis — , . . | duals of Jerusalem, and to the chiefs of the 
nets, or to carry about with them in their 


; . || adjacent villages. The alternative for the 
hands, the branches of trees. “The people | persons thus favoured, was to pay or to suffer |! 
the neighbourhood stated, as the tradition of | destth. We Goniions Uns, if. we had ce Beeb 
ie country; thet tiey were distinguiéhed in ourselves eye witnesses ofthis accumulation of 
Os Sapee Sy ee SPY. — an ae iniquity, we would not have believed it possi- || 
stationed to watch their motions. He then 


ble. 
Spair, i f the ‘ : A 
began to despair, in consequence of t The pacha retires, at length, after having | 
witches’ prediction, who had warned him to ; 


: completely drained Jerusalem. But, in order |) 
beware “ when Birnam wood should come to to avoid paying the guards, and under the | 
Dunsinnan;” and when Malcolm prepared ek pretence of providing an escort for the cara- 
attack the castle, where it was principally |) 
defended by the outer rocks, he immediately 
deserted it, and, flying, ran up to the oppo- 
site hill, pursued by Macduff; but finding it 
impossible to escape, he threw himself from 
the top of the hill, was killed upon the rocks, 
and buried at 7ie Lang Man's Grave, as it 
is called, which is still extant. | 

Such were the traditions in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunsinnan castle, in 1772; and the 
reader will naturally be struck with the re- 
semblance between them and the celebrated 
play which Shakspeare founded on the his- 
tory of Macbeth. There is every reason to 
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MA . son ee 
to be found. The governor is then left with | 
a handful of assistants, who are insufficient | 


of the ity, and altogether unequal to the | 


country. The year preceding our visit, he | 
was obliged to conceal himself in his house 


tempted to plunder the city. 

After the departure of the pacha, another 
evil, the consequence of his oppressions, 
usually displays itself. The oppressed villages 


| bers who had leaped over the walls and at- | 
| 











believe that the great dramatist was upon | 
the spot himself, and was inspired with such || 
uncommon poetical powers from haying 
viewed the places where the scenes he dre 

were supposed to have been transacted. In | 
Guthrie’s history of Scotland (vol. viii, Pp. 
358,) it is stated, that, anno 1599, King | 
James desired Elizabeth to send him, in that 
year, a company of English comedians; with | 
which request she complied; and James gave 
them a licence to act in his capitol, and be- | 


| for the purpose of gratifying hereditar y feuds. 
| All communication is then cut off. Agricul- 
w | | ture languishes in every direction. The pea- | 
| sant, during the night, lays waste the vine- 


' 
' 


The pacha returns the following year, and 
| exacts the same tribute from a diminished || 
| population. There must then be an agerava- 


exterminated, in order to satisfy his thirst of 
fore his court, “I have great reason,” he || 


adds, “to think that the immortal Shakspeare 
was of the number.” It is extremely im by 


widens by degrees: the only objects which 


| countenance singularly mild and conciliatory § 


| are strikingly contrasted in this respect withil 


| truly noble; the regularity of their features iq 
| the disposition of their veils, remind yout 


_van,he generally takes with him all the troops || 


| in the mountains of Judea, who car-M} 
; 


for the purposes of the domestic police of | gave 


i} 


task of preserving order throughout the | 


» || Statues is often but a collection of rags: theseuyam 
| in order to elude the search of a band of rob- |! 


| rise in arms, and make war upon each other || 


x . : : 
) foot, and are armed with a poniard and af 


| march 3 in a single file. The latter have 
|| yard, and destroys the olive of his enemy. | 


| to the neck of a mule that guides the herd, 
i 
tion of tyranny: and whole settlements are | 
pea with trappings and fcathers.* 
' 


rapine and of blood. The scene of desolation i 


remain for the eye are houses, at distant in- | Jess distinction, bat always with the utmost ty 
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tervals, crumbling to ruins, and near ther 
burial places constantly augmenting in size 
Every year a hut perishes—a family disa 












pears; and, at length, nothing but the ceme 
tesy remains to point out the spot upon whicl 
the village once stood. 










































































I cannot conclude this irregular narratival 
without indulging in some remarks concern 
ing the character and manners of the Arab 
as they fell under my observation. The Arabs 
wherever I saw them, in Judea, in Eg sypt 
and even in Barbary, appeared to me ratheg 
of a lofty than of a small stature. Their port 
is erect and haughty: their frame well prog 
portioned and extremely agile. The form off 
their head is oval; the forehead high and arch “at 
ed; the hose aquiline he eyes large, and thea 


: 
mY “4 
4 


While the mouth remains shut, there is now 
thing about them to indicate the savage; buthe 
as soon as they begin to speak, you perceive ‘ 
a set of long pointed teeth exquisitely whit Ss 
like those of the ounce, and hear a hars . 
rough language very strongly aspirated; they™a 


the American Indian, whose ferocity is inj 
his look, and whose token of humanity is inj 
his mouth. r 

The Arabian women are rather taller ing 
proportion than the men. Their carriage isi 


the symmetrical elegance of their forms, and¥ea 


. . =" 
somewhat of the statues of the muses, andg 
the vestals. We encountered three of them 


ried vases full ef water on their heads, andi i 
our horses drink. Were not such thej 

daughters of Laban and of the Midianités? 
All this, however, is to be understood wit 
some qualification. The drapery of these finell 


symmetrical forms are disfigured by an as<iH 
pect of wretchedness and of suffering; andi 
to produce the impressions which we have 
just described, they must be viewed at a disell 
iance. ; 
Most of the Arabs wear a tunic fastenedg 
round the waist with a girdle. They go bare-j 


} 


lance, or with a long fun. The tribes jourd 


ney in caravans, and their camels are ieiitie to 


‘ 


leader, and the animal is tied by a lone conmif 


i and, as chief of the expedition, is privileged 
| from burdens, and enjoys various other im- 
munities: among rich tribes the camels ane 


Arabian mares are treated according 3 


! . we 
to the nobility of their lineage, with more or im 








our. The horses of the Arabs are never | 
Hered to stand in the shade; but are lefi | 
yosed to the most intense heat of the sun, | 
A are tied by the bind and fore legs to | 
kes driven in the earth, so as to deprive | 

Em of the power of motion. It sometimes | 
. ippen that they drink but once, and eat but 


































small quantity of barley, in the course of | 


This severe disci- | 
ne, so far from dispiriting or weakening | 
em, tends to render them more patient of 
higue, as well as more fleet and tractable. I 


twenty-four hours. 


Ave often gazed with admiration upon an 
Beabian horse, chained thus in the burning 
md, with his mane dishevelled, his head 
hurst between his legs in search of shade, 
id his fierce eye fixed obliquely upon his 
But the moment his feet are releas- 
fi from their fetters, and the owner leaps 


Faster. 


Db. 

® All that has. been related concerning the 
Fassion for tales which distinguishes the 
Mrabs, is literally true., We shall mention an 
Astance that fell under our own observation. 
buring the night which we passed on the 
ore of the Dead Sea, we observed our 
Mothichemites seated around a large fire, 
bith their guns laid near them on the ground, 
hile their horses, fastened to stakes, formed 
Biizind of circle about them. These Arabs, 
Mer having taken their coffee, and conversed 
hr some time with great earnestness and 
ith their usual loquacity, observed a-strict 
Mence when the sheik began his tale. We 
Huld, by the light of the fire, distinguish his 
Ienificative gestures, his black beard, his 
Bhite tecth, and the various plaits and po- 
Bhions which he gave to his tunic during the 


(ee, —cemecNNI 





crated by the miraculous mercies of Jesus 


————————— 


Hon his back, you recognize the horse of 


to them by the Lord as their inheritance. | 
found them in the valley of Jordan; at the 
foot of the mountains of Samaria; on the spot 
where the voice of Joshua was heard to re- 
sound; in the fields of Gomorrah, once blast- 
ed by the anger of Jehovah, but since conse- 





Christ. 

What particularly distinguishes the Arabs 
from the aborigines of the new world is this 
—that, even under the rudeness of their bar- 
barism, pou can discover a certain degree of | 
refinement; you can at once perceive that 
they are natives from that East from which 
| the arts and sciences, as well «s all religions, 


in the extremities of the West, and apart 





ee 


have sprung. The Canadian savage, buried | 


ler. To point out the errors in composition 
for the generous purpose of refining the taste 
and judgment of the author, inculcates a de- 
sire to expand, not to wither the blossoms of 
genius. We are led to these remarks from 
perusing the severe and we think upmanly 
| criticisms, with which the British publica- 
tions teem, against Miss Owenson, which are 
indeed unworthy the confidence and reliance 
of the generous mind. It may be proper to 


) observe in extenuation of the objectionable 
| Phrases in her various compositions, objec- 


| Uonable only we believe, to these snarling 
| gentry who can scarcely be said to exist, but 
in the anguish their iJliberality occasions, that 
itis as she herself declares, a fact that all her 





from the rest of the world, inhabits vallies 
watered by immense rivers, and shaded by 
forests of eternal duration. The Arab. thrown 


between Asia and Africa, wanders among 
the shinning climes of the sun, and treads a 
soil without moisture or vegetation. Among 
the tribes of the posterity of Ismael, there 
must be masters, and slaves, and domestic 
animals, and the restraints of positive law. 
Among the American hordes, man is still in- 
sulated and in the enjoyment of his proud 
and pernicious independence. Instead of a 
tunic, he wears the skin of a bear; he carries 
! an arrow instead of a lance, and a club instead 
|of a poniard. He knows not, and would re- 
| ject with disdain, such food as the date, and 
| the milk of the camel: for him there must 
| be a repast of flesh and blood. He has never 
woven a tissue of goat’s hair to form a tent 
|as an asylum from the inclemencies of the 
season, nor ever tamed the horse to the chase. 

































Mcital. His companions listened to him with 
Re most profound attention; all of them with 


Ma cir bodics bent forward, and their faces | 


eat emphasis, the gestures of the historian. 
@he heads of some few of their horses and 
Minles were occasionally seen elevated above 
Ae croup, and shadowing as it were the pic- 


Bhe scenery about the Dead Sea, and the 
ountains of Judea, the whole effect was 
Briking and fanciful in the highest degree. 
{I have studied, with lively interest, the 


Hharacter of the American Indians on the 


brders of their lakes, but I contemplated 
Mere a very distinct race of savages. I had 
Inder my eves the lineal descendants of the 


Frimordial family of man; I saw them with 


: » . i 
Bet ver the flame, alternately sending forth | 
Houts of admiration, and repeating, with | 


are. When to these was added a glimpse of 


ise sarne system of manners which prevailed 
the days of Agar and Ismael, and which 
wey have preserved since that cra: I saw 
hbem in the same desert which was assigned 





|| He claims no descent from great civilized na- 
} tions; the name of his ancestors is not enrol- 
Jed in the archieves of illustrious empires; 
| antique oaks stil standing were their cotem- 
| poraries. The tombs of his fathers remain 


nature and not of history. In short, every 
‘thing about the American Indian indicates 
the savage who has not yet attained to the 
refinement of civilization; but whatever char- 
acterises the Arab, discovers the civilized 
man degenerated or relapsed into barbarism 
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Generosity and liberality of opinion should 
| ever be the most prominent features in criti- 





4 


‘ 


on the high road, as it were, of the universe, | 


hidden in unknown forests, as monuments of 


he . . 
| cism. He who perverts the real meaning oi 
| an author, and moulds it to his own purposes 
| for the unworthy motive of pointed ridicule, 
4 


productions were written in haste, and from 
her never receiving nor correcting a proof 
sheet, many inaccuracies may have crept in, 
for which she should not be considered as ac- 
countable. However incorrect those produc- 


should have entitled her to greater lenity and 
indulgence. The shafts of ridicule cannot be 
too pointed, when levelled at immorality. 
Satire is then, and only then, excusable. We 
shall conclude our remarks at this time in 
the language of Pope. 


Curst be the verse, how well so e’er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear. 


-—— 


A gentleman of grenadier growth having 
travelled in the mail all night, observed to his 
| fellow passengers in the morning, “that he 
would just get out to stretch his legs,” when 
his opposite friend, an Irishman who had been 
greatly annoyed by them during the night, 
observed, “ that there was no occasion to 
trouble himself, as they were quite long 
enough already.” 
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Is not a genuine critic, but a malicious revi- 


tions may be, we are of opinion that her sex . 





near St. Mary’s church. . 






